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This document is the first in a series of occasiopal 
papers to be published by the Undergraduate Pre-Service Teacher 
Education Program (UPSTEP) at the University of Colorado (CU) . The 
papers are intended to inform universities, public schools, and 
educational service agencies about noteworthy innovations in UPSTEP 
and to publish articles on educational issues of interest to anyone 
concerned with the education of prospective teachers. . "Why Support 
UPSTEP?" by Donald McGuire of the National Science Foundation is the 
introductory article that points out the raison d« etre and major 
goals of the program. . "The Margin of Freedom" by John Haas, 
codirector of CU UPSTEP, explains the motives, methods, and 
overarching design of this program, which is defined as a vehicle to 
encourage improved instruction in both liberal arts and teacher 
education. There are also two interviews with the deans of CU's arts 
and science department and education department who discuss the 
effect of UPSTEP on their departments. . (Related documents are SP 006 
876, 006 877, and 006 874.) (Kditors/JA) 
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FOREWORD 



This is the first in a series of Occasional Papers to 
be published by the UPSTEP Program at the University 
of Colorado (CU). The intent of this paper is twofold, 
and its audience is nationwide. First, the Occasional 
Paper is designed to inform universities, public schools, 
and educational service agenices about what we believe are 
noteworthy innovations in UPSTEP. The paper also will 
contain articles on educational issues of interest to anyone 
concerned with the education of prospective teachers. 

This prenfiiere issue of the Occasional Paper begins 
with an article by Donald McGuire of the National Science 
Foundation. Dr. McGuire spells out the need for co- 
ordinating the efforts of scientists and educators in pre- 
paring today's teachers. This article points out both the 
"raison d'etre" and major goals of UPSTEP programs. 
Next, John Haas, codirector of CU UPSTEP, explains 
the motives, methods, and overarching design of the 
Colorado program in The Margin of Freedom. 

The paper closes on personal interviews with two CU 
Deans, William Briggs of the College of Arts and Sciences 
and Karl Openshaw of the School of Education. As 
codirectors of CU UPSTEP with Haas, they discuss a 
host of questions including their views on teacher educa- 
tion, the effect UPSTEP is havin" on their departments, 
and the future of UPSTEP at the University of Colorado. 

We hope you find this paper stimulating and we wel- 
come comments, criticisms, and recommendations. Future 
issues will include a column of "letters to the editors." 



WHY SUPPORT 
UPSTEF? 



Dk, Donald McGuiiui 
National Science Foundation 

Donald McGidrc is Program 
Director, Prr-Scrvicc Teach- 
er Education Pro^rani, at the 
National Science Foundation. 

When plannin,q this publi- 
cation, the UPSTEP publica- 
tions- com n tit tee determined 
that a statement about the 
nature and philosophy of the 
U nder^rad uate P re-Service 
Teacher Education Program 
conducted by NSF should be 
made by the Program Direc- 
tor. Dr. McGuire agreed to 
hii^hU^ht some of the under- 
lying assumptions and themes 
about the UPSTEP program. 
IV e are grateful to him for 
the following letter. 




For years the National Science Foundation has sup- 
ported efforts to increase the competence of the science 
teachers in American schools. 

Most of the activities were basically remedial — 
buttressing inadequate initial training, providing updutcd 
information, or equipping teachers to handle assign- 
ments in subjects for which they had not jucpared while 
in college. The value of these programs has not been 
successfully questioned. There have been loud protests, 
however. 

The protestors point to the unending need — there will 
always be progress in science and many teachers will be 
too busy to include the more recent materiol in their 
instruction. .School officials may always feel free to hire 
and assign teachers, regardless of th'-:ir subject-matter 
preparation, if an outside agency stands ready with instant 
retraining. Early recognition of these possibilities elicited 
fervent expressions of hope that whatever was better about 
programs for active teachers w^ould filter down into the 
curricula in colleges which are preparing teachers, Th.ese 
hopes have been realized in only a few^ special situations. 

The resulting frustration stimulated continuing atten- 
tion to the problem. Several themes or organizing con- 
cepts emerged: 

1. Undergraduate institutions do not create teachers. 
Individuals who become competent teachers make use of 
their college background and their on-the-job experience 
and teach themselves how to teach. If this statement is 
valid, then prospective teachers should have as much early 
responsible teaching experience as circumstances permit, 
if they discover that they aren't cut out for the job, they 
can change directions with minimal loss; if they like 
teaching, "they will take maximum advantage of their 
college studics- 

2. In universities particularly, students must go 
through two years of core courses before they are acknowl- 
edged" by the College of Education. Even those who 
want to "teach will have had several earlier opportunities 
for other majors. Teaching deserves wholehearted dedica- 
tion — and is much more likely to receive it from students 
recruited into teacher education programs right out of high 
school. Furthermore, such a practice might increase the 
attractiveness of teaching careers to the more talented 
students who are now, more than ever, seeking opportu- 
nities in socially constructive careers. 

3. The relationship of the college-level experiences 
of undergraduates to their later competence as teachers 
has never been obvious. Recent research has shown no sig- 
nificant correlations of a teaciiers hours of college credit — 



in science or in education — with learning by that teacher's 
pupils. Nothing would be achieved by pointing out that 
research in this field is still young and shaky. The nega- 
tive information is of value in reducing our respect for 
such traditions as stuth'ing for the purpose of gaining 
ceilification. Certification may be a requirement for 
some years to come; but one studies to learn how to 
teach. If a certificate is conferred, it should deceive no 
one — least of all the recipient. 

4. Although we can't be sure that knowing more of 
a subject makes one a better teacher, we can be absolutely 
certain that knowing less will iiot make one a better teach- 
er. Hence, if one t> preparing to teach a subject, he 
should study the subject. There are also positive reasons 
for studying the subjects we later expect to teach. Here 
is one. Each specialty has a language of its own. Ever)' 
teacher should, of course, be a learner. (Mow else can he 
set an example for his students?) Rut the study time 
available to a teacher is so limited that the need for a 
new jargon will constitute a major barrier to learning in 
any new field, 

5i. The teacher must of course be competent in areas 
beyond the subject (the content!). Most obviously, it 
is necessary to be equipped to manage the new curricula 
in the subject. Here we confront a major dilemma. Col- 
lege students find it demeaning to give serious attention 
to" n^iaterials designed for younger students. But these 
materials are often far more sophisticated and subtle than 
traditional ones. Mere "coverage'' rarely suffices to 
assure effective learning management. It therefore be- 
comes necessary to consider carefully what good teachers 
do and to design preparatory programs so as to provide 
experiences that result in gaining the ability to do these 
things, even if it requires college students to ri:k embar- 
rassment in third-grade science exercises. 

6. The ability to do things generally is linked, in 
man, to ways of thinking about things. We must be much 
more direct in our consideration of attitudes, beliefs, and 
values. It is unscientific to reject any evidence, whether 
it bears on the behavior of molecules or men. It is 
scientific to acknowledge that some students fear science. 
When we find that to" be true, it is scientific to design 
science experiences for scared .students. It is scientific 
to try to understand the learner's situation — intrinsic as 
well as extrinsic — and, since humans learn by emulation, 
to develop procedures that will make it worthwhile for 
each learner to emulate his teacher. Hence the teacher 
must be an overt learner. He must be as objective about 
his own performance as he is about th.; performance of 



his students. He must attempt to improve his own skills 
in indueing learning. In higher edueation as well, the 
professor uv7/ be emulated. It is seienlific for fueulty 
members to aeeept this faet and to teaeh in the way their 
students should later teaeh. 

7. Teaehers should renew their own teaehing com- 
peteneies and keep their command of their subjeet fresh. 
In our publieations we have used the terni "self-renew- 
ing teaehing eompetcnee." There has been some feeling 
that nonself-renewing is unprofessional behavior, and that 
greater pride in the profession would inerease the self- 
renewing by teaehers. But it ean also be argued that stu- 
dents who have never witnessed teaehers doing any self- 
renewing are unlikely to feel it is worth doing when they 
beeome teaehers. The question of teaehers' aceess to time 
and the necessary facilities for self-renewing is, admittedly, 
beyond the reaeh of the Foundation. We regard the 
teacher's attitude to be the most significant factor, how- 
ever, for learning opportunities occur frequently in our 
world. Without the desire to learn, any forma! programs 
for teaehers are pointless. With it, even modest programs 
will yield generously. 

8. Since the Program began its direct concern with 
teacher preparation, we have become aware of a key 
problem that pervades our education: students are all 
too frequently given the impression that naming con- 
stitutes knowledge. A student who "knows a concept" 
may totally lack a predictive or theoretical base. It is 
this predictive base that confers exploratory competence 
or provides tools for resolving discordances in the empir- 
ical field. In an age characterized by problems that 
seem to be growing beyond hope of human solution, wc 
could at least be teaching our young to sharpen their 
innate and experientially learned problem-solving skiils. 

9. In the domain of education, there are many sub- 
domains or territories that seem independertt — in some 
cases unaware of — other groups. The. fact that our society 
is composed of discrete subsocietics or affinity groups is 
irrelevant. In no other case is a matter so important 
or so omnipresent attended by professions that so dili- 
gently ignore eaeh other. 

There are learning theorists who have never stepped 
inside an elementary school clat^sroom since they became 
teenagers — and there are elementary teachers who have 
never read a word written by learning theorists. Between 
these two extremes are educational researchers whose work 
is made known only to other educational researchers while 
^^'^hers use procedures they have invented out of desper- 
jp-neeessity. There are professors of edueation who never 



consult the teaehers who work in the classrooms — not 
even the teachers who were once their own students. 

The Prc-Servicc Teacher Education Program requires 
that proposals be prepared by collaborating scientists and 
educators. Less than half of the proposals include ref- 
erences to research on science teaching, even thiit of the 
writers. 

We have provided support to several different kinds of 
projects. Several projects that seem highly successful 
include a close working relationship with schools. 

In general, experience with the PSTE projects has 
shown our aspirations to be achievable, or even that wc 
«:hould have had higher aspirations. A graduate of a 
physics teacher education program that was one of the 
first to receive our support accepted a position in a school 
without a physics course. She had prepared in physics 
via the new curriculum for teachers but was hired to teach 
math. At the end of the first year her students petitioned 
that a physics course be established, and more than fifty 
high school students arc now enrolled. 

One project requires research cxjicricncc for pro- 
spective teachers. Two students undertook research on 
the laboratory of the freshman physics course they had 
just completed and, as a result, undertook a complete 
revision. During their sophomore year they were teach- 
ing assistants in charge of a full lab section that used the 
new approach. Student reports rated the new lab superior 
to the standard. 

These two anecdotes do not constitute evidence. Real 
evidence is gathered painfully and slowly. In the mean- 
time, however, wc treasure such gems of information 
because they reflect the human side of teaching and 
[earning. Isn't that the really important side, after all? 



THE MARGIN 
OF FREEDOM 



John D. Haas 
Co-Dircclor, UPSTEP 




John Haas is an Associate 
Professor of Education at the 
University of Colorado and 
Director of the Center for 
Education in the Social Sci- 
ences. In J 970, Professor 
Haas together with Lawrence 
Sejtesh and other concerned 
educators at CU drew up 
plans for what is now the 
UPSTEP program, Haas as- 
sumed the position of pro- 
gram director at its concep- 
tion in 1 97 1 and has guided 
it to the present. 
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^Teaching is notoriously worse off in ihc uni- 
versities than in the colleges. Not only is the tiniver- 
.sity traditionally more committed to pure research, 
but it is p:i»-ticLilar!y vulnerable to the pressures that 
have eroded the teachers status. Vast numbers of stu- 
dents, hug'', classes, intense competition tor federal 
funds and ti^ercforc for distinguished research profes- 
sors, political and professional pressures — all these 
have operated to downgrade and even discredit teadv 
ing. But even in the university it is the creative use 
of the margin of freedom thnt matters/' 
— William Arrowsmiih, 'Teaching and the Liberal 
Arts: Notes Toward an Old frontier." in Donald N. 
Bigelow (cd.l, The Liberal Arts and Teacher Educa- 
tion, Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1971, 
p. 49. 

Those who seek the improvement of instruction and 
learning and the increased responsiveness of educational 
institutions to their clients can be thankful that there is a 
margin of freedom in these institutions within which 
creative approaches can flourish. What should be the 
creative use of this margin of freedom so that it docs 
mntter is the crucial question for university faculties and 
administrators. 

The margin of freedom exists in a university in the 
instructional autonomy allov/ed to the faculty member 
and in the time available to pursue research and creative 
work. This margin of freedom, of course, can be used 
to pursue improved instruction or for research and pub- 
lication or for both. Given university reward systems, 
however, the faculty member is presented with unequal 
options. With a support system, an intra- and inter- 
departmental cadre concerned with instruction, however, 
the faculty member can withstand the pressures to re- 
search and publish and use his margin of freedom to 
improve instruction and respond to client needs. 

At the University of Colorado (CU) wc conceive of 
UPSTEP (f/ndergraduate Pre-5ervice Teacher /Tdiica- 
tion Program) as a vehicle to encourage improved in- 
stmclion — in both the liberal arts and in teacher educa- 
tion. UPSTEP is one use of our margin of freedom. 

UPSTEP is a "bridge -building" operation, and the 
bridges are many. The ''bridges*' we have built or are 
buiidi.ng tire (1) between the School of Education and 
the College of Arts and Sciences; (2) between the various 
departments in Arts and Sciences and the departments in 
Education; (3) between matheuiatics and science, between 
science and social science, and between mathematics and 
social science; (4) between elementary and secondary 
teacher education; (5) between graduate students and 



undergraduate students; and (6) between the university 
and the public schools. In UPSTEP, in general, tiiis is 
the essence of our efforts — building bridges and building 
new interdisciplinary and interinstitutional cadres. 

The National Science Foundation is providing funds 
over a three-year period to assist us in creating UPSTEP. 
UPSTEP will be assessed very critically by the University, 
both during and at the end of this three-year period. 
Based on evaluation data. University admi'iistrators will 
make decisions about tlic adoption and modification of 
this program. 

The program consists of five substantive components: 
(1) Mathematics, (2) Science. (3) Social Science, (4) 
Elementary Education, and (5) Secondary Education. 
We are currently in our firs^. year of full implementation 
of all five components. 

ASSUMPTIONS OF UPSTEP 

Our UPSTEP design is based on several assumptions 
about the education of prospective teacncrs: 

1. Their undergraduate program should include gen- 
eral education, subject matter spcciali;!ation, and pro- 
fessional education. 

The program should prepare them to be ready to 
work in innovative schools or to accept leadership and 
change-agent positions in t^iditional schools. 

3. The climates of such a program should approxi- 
mate those found in successful public schools; and there- 
fore, the program should be '*rcalily-based'' or **in-school 
based" with maximum experience in working with public 
school administrators, teachers, and students. 

4. Because people learn different, things in differing 
ways, in differing environments, at varying rates of speed, 
it is desirable to create a program that has a variety of 
planned and personalized interactions or "critical mixes" 
involving teacher education students, faculty, public 
scliool teachers and students, and instructional materials, 

5. Processes of inquiring or ways of knowirg should 
be the primary focus and the mode of instruction in teacher 
education, 

6. Flexible teachers arc best educated in flexible 
environments which implies a variety of uses of time, 
space, activities, and personnel. 

GOALS OF UPSTEP 

Many persons feel that much of the training of ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers at the undergraduate 
level has been fragmented, largely irrelevant, and un- 
related to the realities of both the classroom and the 
world at large, CU is developing a program for the 



training of teachers whieh intends that graduates of its 
UPSTEP program will: 

1. Have a strong foundation in the structures of 
knowledge of the physical and social sciences and in how 
these disciplines are important in coping with the real 
world. 

2. Understand the nature of scientific reasoning and 
inveslV^tion and how these processes arc related to ra- 
tional ] roblem-solving. 

3. Possess the skills necessary to translate *'fronticr 
thinking" in the physical, natural, and social sciences into 
the elementary and secondary curricula. 

4. Display a clear comprehension of the inseparable 
nature of the content and methodology of science. 

5. Know the needs of elementary and secondary stu- 
dents as individual learners and acquire knowledge and 
skills for creating effective settings for individualized 
learning. 

6. Possess an intellectual curiosity about science and 
the tools of science. This curiosity will grow as the 
teacher matures into a fully professional person en- 
trusted with the education of youth. 

UPSTEP PROGRAM 

Teacher education involves the collaboration of three 
groups of educational personnel: (1) the professors from 
Arts and Sciences faculties who teach the courses which 
collectively form the general education and subject-matter 
specialization of prospective teachers; (2) the professors 
of education who teach the pedagogical theory and prac- 
tice courses which collectively form the professional base 
of prospective teachers; and (3) the public school ad- 
ministrators and teachers who provide for and directly 
supervise, with the aid of university personnel, the field 
experiences and student teaching internships of prospective 
teachers. 

One approach to the change and improvement of 
teacher education is to intervene at "critical points" with 
increased collaboration among the three groups described 
above. We conceive the critical points to be: (1) those 
courses which introduce prospective teachers to the scope, 
concepts, structures, and methodologies jf disciplines 
within a broad field (i.e., natural and physical science, 
social science, and mathematics); (2) those experiences 
and self-instructional materials and units comprising a 
"professional year" in elementary and secondary teacher 
education; and (3) the internships and student teaching 
experiences in a "professional year" involving university 
O „ public school faculties in providing classroom t^ach- 
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ing experiences for prospective teachers. These critical 
points arc where we focus on the nature of knowledge, 
the nature of teaching, and the practical- application of 
these in classroom settings. 

The CU UPSTEP program is divided into two phases. 
The first phase is composed of three one-year components 
— one each in science, social science, and mathematics — a 
total of twelve courses. Each of these components is striving 
to be interdisciplinary, with the use of projects and labora- 
tory experiences. We feel that courses in Phase I arc both 
excellent liberal arts or general education courses as well as 
excellent preparatory courses for prospective teachers. 

Students progress from the first phase to a second 
phase which is composed of two components — a "profes- 
sional year" in elementary education and one in secondary 
education. Each Phase II component reinforces the sub- 
ject-matter learned in Phase I while emphasizing the pro- 
fessional knowledge of teaching. Both Phase II compon- 
ents include laboratory, internship, and student teaching 
experiences. Present throughout Phases I and II are a 
variety of public school classroom experiences, including 
observation, tutoring, and small group instruction which 
are integral parts of all five components. (See CU 
UPSTEP DESIGN, page 6.) 

MULTIPURPOSE LABORATORIES 

One element common to all aspects of UPSTEP, 
which significantly enhances interaction between phases 
and components, is the "multipurpose laboratory." We 
have four of these laboratories — two for science education 
and one each for social science education and mathematics 
education. The laboratories provide places where all 
components of the program "meet and mix." 

Integrative activities in a laboratory include shared 
physical space, joint use of equipment by the various 
components, and, most importantly, a common meeting- 
place for all and a marketplace for ideas from students, 
scientists, educators, and public school teachers. It is in 
the multipurpose laboratory, in particular, that the tools 
of science and pedagogy are fused in a new approach to 
educating future elementary and secondary teachers. 

ADMINISTRATtON 

The governance of UPSTEP cuts across formal col- 
lege, school, and departmental lines. Although this might 
seem to be creating a new suprastructure, it is not the 
case. The three codirectors are two deans and a faculty ^ 
member who has experience in "cross-campus" projects. 
The Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, the Dean 



of the School of Education, and the Director of the Center 
for Education in the Social Sciences arc the three UPSTEP 
codircctors who act as "executive directors" for fiscal and 
managerial responsibilities. In effect, the codircctors are 
but three members of the UPSTEP Executive Committee 
which is the locus of power in the program. 

The Executive Committee is composed of regular and 
cx-officio members. Regular members arc the assistant 
directors for each component (5), student representatives 
(2 graduate students), and the three project co-directors 
— a total of 10 regular voting members. Ex-officio 
members are die specialists for diffusion and evaluation 
and the project's administrative assistant. The Executive 
Committee decides all project policies including annual 
budgets. 

The UPSTEP E.xecutive Committee has proven to 
be an excellent vehicle for problem-solving. During the 
first nine months of CU UPSTEP the members have 
learned about each other and how to work together as 
a group. Most of all, this group has provided the support 
and leverage for faculty from various departments to 
commit themselves to the improvement of university in- 
struction. 

DIFFUSION 

The University of Colorado UPSTEP is concerned 
that other institutions of higher learning have an opportu- 
nity to observe, evaluate, and experiment with the CU 
UPSTEP teacher training design. To us, dilTusion means 
both dissemiiuitUm and implementation. 

The major objectives of dissemination arc to trans- 
late and communicate specific information about the CU 
program — its structure, its function, its processes, and its 
patterns — to all other teacher training institutions in 
Colorado. 

Our Model of Diffusion will also attempt to create 
an implementation model in addition to dissemination. 
Our implementation efforts will be highly focused. That 
is, we will concentrate on other Colorado institutions of 
higher learning concerned with new teacher education 
programs that will join us in our experiment. 

During the first year we will enlist interested faculty 
from other Colorado teacher training insututions to work 
cooperatively with the University of Colorado in experi- 
menting with various elements of UPSTEP. The cooper- 
ating insututions will test our questions: Is the program 
gencralizable? What parts can be implemented else- 
where? What parts arc unique? Over a three-year period, 
sufficient data and change prospects will be evident to 



answer these questions. We do not anticipate full-scale 
adoption or implementation of the CU program at the 
cooperating colleges or universities, but rather pilot efforts 
of adoption or adaption. 

EVALUATION 

An undertaking of the magnitude and quality of 
UPSTEP requires an attentive effort at assessing the 
progress of the program and "ts effects on students, staff, 
and the institution. The UPSTEP evaluation has bor- 
rowed from several sources, but its design is original, 
based on the unique needs of the program. The basic 
rationale for program evaluation is that sound decisions by 
the staff are necessary if the program is to succeed. In 
order to make such decisions, the staff must have available 
pertinent information at critical points in program de- 
velopment. At the outset program evaluation concentrated 
on formative evaluation — defined as gathering information 
about the program while it is developing — to discover 
weaknesses and strengths in time for corrections. Within 
this realm, the evaluation procedure can be described 
further as assessing both the processes, what is taking place 
in the program, and the products, what outcomes are being 
produced. 

The program concentrated on process evaluation dur- 
ing the initial year of operation. This procedure empha- 
sized the development and c3arificntion of program ob- 
jectives, the formulation of evaluative questions, the eon- 
strucdon, administration and analysis of instruments, and 
feedback to the program staff. Currently, we are devoting 
a greater effort to product evaluation. It is planned that, 
as the program develops, monitoring program operations 
can give way to measuring the effects of the program on 
student knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

THE TEAM APPROACH 

When a faculty member, singular and isolated, in a 
university department decides to use that margin of free- 
dom available to professors to pursue improved teaching 
and learning, he/she risks much. What is risked are 
lower salary increases and less opportunity for promotion 
and. perhaps more importantly, risks of being perceived 
as a '"sell-out," a second-class citizen sans research grants 
and publications list. If one is a senior faculty member 
with tenure, the risk is less than for the new assistant 
professor. Yet in either case, there is risk of ostracism. 

If programs such as the University of Colorado UP- 
STEP are to succeed, what is needed are supportive ad- 
ministrators and a reinforcing team approach. The team 



approach will provide ego enhancement and a feeling of 
mutuality for all involved faculty, in UPSTEP, we have 
provided for support and rcinfarcenient by use of teams 
or cadres at several levels: in administration, \vc have 
ii trio of co-dircetors (including two key deans) and a 10- 
nicmbcr executive committee; in each component, at least 
2 faculty members (3 or more is usual) and at least 2 
graduate students form a component cadre; in each 
faculty /graduate student seminar (6 operating currently), 
there are 2 or more faculty from different components 
involved; and linally. in the program as a whole, over 25 
faculty and 22 doctoral students are involved representing 
ten different university departments. 

If the coileetive margins of freedom of faculty in 
higher education arc to be focused on the improvement 
of college teaching and learning with any hope of success, 
it would seem that a team approach on a cross- and inter- 
disciplinary' basis supported by key administrators are 
neccssaiy, though not sufficient, conditions. In CU UP- 
STEP we feel we are building the bridges and forming 
the cadres which will provide the structure for the creative 
and effective use of available margins of freedom. In 
the future wc may even be able to extend the margins. 

CU UPSTEP DESIGN 
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This design illustrates the separate phases and components, and the 
rclationship'bclwecn phases of the CU program. It is anticipated that 
the prospective elementary teacher will experience in the sophomore 
or junior year one course in each Phase 1 component — M-1, S-1 and 
SS-1 and SS-2. As this student enters the senior year, he or she moves 
into the 'Trofessional Year'' in elementary education. For a prospec- 
tive secondii'ry school teacher, one of two patterns are expected. One 
pattern would be that a student takes M-2 or S-2 or SS-1 & 2 during 
the sophomore or junior years, then in the senior year enters the 
"Professional Year'* in secondary teacher education. 
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Ot-*KSTiON: What was your pcr.sonal motivation {or he- 
cofu'fw, involved in UPSTEF? 

\\ must have been at least two years ago when ( was 
visilii?g Boulder that \ t]Y9,l heard about UPSTEP and 
the possibility oi instituting a new cooperative program 
here at the University. At that time, the concept was 
a little nebulous in most people's minds. From what I 
was able to determine in discussions, it was the kind of 
approach that seemed to hold greater potential for the 
training of teachers than what then existed. As Dean- 
elcct, I encouraged those with whom 1 had correspon- 
dence to become a part of this pn ess. That was my first 
contact with UPSTEP. By the time \ arrived here to 
assume my position in the School of Education, the pro- 
posal had been drawn up and the program had been 
funded. UPSTEP was operationalized a couple of months 
after my arrival. 

Question: Are there parts of the UPSTEP program 
that you would have altet'cd early on before they became 
operational? 

Had I been here during the planning s.tages, I may 
have tried to push in different directions. HoMcvcr, 1 
have a deep commitment to having people with expertise 
in certain disciplines work toward the solution of important 
problems in those areas, I think the role of leadership 
in this endeavor is to give or withhold support as war- 
ranted. My criteria for making such judgments include 
the exercise of professional competence, the rationale 
supporting the idea, and evidence of what is being de- 
veloped in other places. 

The elementary program here had undergone a study 
tlic year prior to my arrival and the faculty made deci- 
sions that were in close harmony with the spirit of 
UPSTEP. Tm sure there were some modifications in 
their thinking and in their program structure proposals 
as a result of becoming involved in something beyond 
the elementary program itself. At that level, they went 
through a careful reconceptualization of their program. 
It provided a stimulus to rcconceiving the nature of what 
is done in the professional education of elementary 
teachers. 

One of the limitations of the professional component 
at the moment is that there is not enough opportunity to 
practice teaching behaviors under the guidance of the 
professorial staff. 1 would like to see more simulation, for 
example. I would like to see opportunities for prospective 
teachers to try out ideas as they are developed in science 
and other academic components. Hopefully, this will 



cvolvp as the program goes on. The major task in the 
School of Education has been to develop a direction with 
supporting materials and experiences toward achieving 
goals in a unified way. I do think significant progress has 
been made. However, I fee! one limitation of t!ie program 
is that there isn't a great deal of opportunity for students 
to engage in teaching behaviors — either simulated or 
otherwise — umier the appropriate kind of supervision prior 
to the time they go into schools on a full-time basis. 

OunsTiON*. Con yon j^ivc ns a brief overview of your 
hackufoimd ami involvement in teacher education? 

In terms of my public school experience, I was n teach- 
er of English in secondary schools for a period of six years 
in two dilTcrcnt locations. I had a unique experience. 
Most of that time was spent in a laboratory school in 
which students and faculty as a whole engaged in curric- 
ulum development activities with a continuous restructur- 
ing of the curriculum as the prime objective. There was 
not a year in which some facet of one's work did not 
undergo evaluation and modilication. This set the direc- 
tion of my professional inteiests when I pursued my 
doctorate: the thrust of my study was curriculum de- 
velopment, ]")articularly as it related to ]")reparation of 
professional personnel for public education. 

I worked for Natioinil ASCD for poriod of two and 
a half years. This gav'e mc an opportunity to meet with 
most of the curriculum leaders in the country. From there 
I went to Ohio State where I organized and helped develop 
a Center for the Study of Teaching. 

Question: During the 1960s when the dominating in- 
fluence in public school curriculum development was in 
die academic disciplines, did you have much contact with 
them at Ohio State? 

I had contact with selective numbers of the national 
curriculum projects, first when I was in Washington and 
later nt Ohio State, but not with all of them. I think one 
of the early oversights in this curriculum development 
movement was that they dealt too heavily with the struc- 
ture of disciplines without enough attention to the impli- 
cations for the teaching of them. i.e.. without the thought- 
ful development of teaching strategics and without suffici- 
ent attention being given to various modes of instruction. 
1 think some of the projects were modified as they were 
used and evaluated. Oti:ers, unfortunately, were not and 
sti[l arc not. In my judgment this is a serious limitation 
because the work of the national curriculum development 
group is becoming universally the curriculum structure of 
the public schools. 



OursTiON: Did you perceive UPSTEP as a vehicle for 
institutional change at the University of Colorado? If 
so, what changes did you foresee and how did you believe 
they would be implemented? 

Let me an.swer that with an overstatement. If there 
is to be no institutional change and no integration of the 
results of any program effort into the fiber of the institu- 
tion, I see little or no reason to engage in those activities. 
There obviously are r,ome kinds of professional activities, 
such as research, that have a different focus, namely, the 
generation of knowledge. However, when one begins to 
engage in training processes, I think the major motivation 
ought to be to bring about some change in the practices of 
that institution. As such, I certainly would view UPSTEP 
as a vehicle for innovations in the training of teachers at 
the University of Colorado. 

OuESTroN: For what other kinds of institutional changes 
do you think UPSTEP has been, oi could be, a vehicle? 

This is difficult for me to answer. I have no way of 
knowing now whether the kinds of healthy developments 
in the academic departments will persist beyond the fund- 
ing stage. It would be too bad if they did not, because 
the traditional approaches to academic preparation are 
inadequate to the tasks of teaching those disciplines. I 
also think that some of the approaches that have evolved 
in certain departments hold great potential for doing a 
better job of educating. It would be a tragedy if the de- 
velopments being fostered in the disciplines were to 
cease when funding was no longer available, i would like 
to see even more intecration amonc disciplines than pres- 
ently exists in UPSTEP. 

QunsTiON: What sort of cooperation do you see evolving 
between che School of Education and the College of Arts 
and Sciences? 

Some very important things have happened, both in 
the School of Education and the College of Arts and 
Sciences, in this cooperative interdisciplinary effort- The 
way one changes an institution is to change perceptions of 
people involved in the life of that institution. In certain 
programs the interdisciplinary cooperation, unfortunately, 
is not with the departmental scholars — scholars defined 
as university-appointed people with prestige. \ am not 
disputing the fact that there have been cooperative efforts 
among representatives of different disciplines; depart- 
ments have not always given sanction to the UPSTEP 
program. If departmental commitments are not made, 
the programs may not persist after the funds are gone. 



Ouestion: This is one of ffiy concerns also. I sec very 
healthy reUu'tonships devclopm}^ with Dean /?/-/£,\(?.v in Arts 
and Sciences, for example. I've also seen some other 
exampks of cooperaii(m from the facultw but far too 
little. 

Yes. I would add that it is niy impression tiint tiie 
IJPSTEP components nre too insular. They arc stiii 
pretty much islands unto liicmselves within departmental 
groupings. 

Question : Does UPSTEP infringe upon the automony 
of academic departments? 

I don't think tiiat it does in terms of the School of 
Education. We don't have the same kinds of narrowly 
defined specialized interests which are claimed in the 
name cf academic autonomy. The majority of people in 
teacher education don't feel as threatened as someone who 
has a speciality and whose allegiance is to that academic 
speciality, as opposed' to those with an allegiance to a 
broader area like teacher preparation. 

Question : What is your opinion of the UPSTEP Execu- 
tive Committee tryini* to come to dcciyions throui^h V:roup 
process rather than having one person decide issues'/ 

My personal opinion is that decisions are not really 
reached through group process without having some pretty 
well conceived alternatives presented in advance of deci- 
sion. Consideration of structured alternatives seems to be 
the way diat tasks become accomplished. 1 would not 
have one person decide issues in isoliUion from a reference 
group. On the other hand, I think it is an impediment 
to progress and a waste of everyone's time to have a dis- 
cussion without some alternatives related to that issue. 
The man who has to assume responsibility for implement- 
ing a decision is the one who should have- the major voice 
in its formulation. I guess my answer to the question is 
that the individual who must assume responsibility seeks 
involvement, perceptions, and input from those with whom 
he has worked. However, one cannot really make deci- 
sions based on a vote of people with disparate vested 
interests. 

Question : What has been (lie major advantage of having 
tlie executive committee? 

I think the executive committee fosters corrimunication 
among the components, and that is something very valu- 
able. There would be even less integration of effort 
without the continual contact among tlie people of the 
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executive committee. I don't think committees neccs- 
sai'iJy have a better scope of understanding or grasp of 
the options and alternatives than does an administrator. 
Once you involve the committee in a decision, for exam- 
ple, on fiscal matters, then you have a moral commitment 
to be bound by their advice. I would suggest that if you 
want their support and commitment, you should present 
to them a proposal for consideration witii the understand- 
ing that if there are some things you have overlooked, 
modifications will take place. Also, if someone else has 
an alternative proposal relating to the same issue, you are 
obliged to give it serious consideration. There arc some 
kinds of decisions that ought not to be group process 
decisions. 

QUESTION; Wimt type of jeedhack do you get aljout 
U PSTEP from other comers of the University, Ificluding 
other academic departments within tlie College oj Arts 
and Sciences? 

The feedback I get is essentially positive; but I should 
hasten to add that I do not get a great deal of feedback 
within the University. 1 get more in meetings with other 
colleagues around the country who are deeply concerned 
with professional education, 1 rarely go anywhere, espe- 
cially in the last six months, where someone does not ask 
me a question about UPSTEP. 

Question: // the National Science Foundation contribu- 
tion to UPSTEP is al)out $200,000 per year, Jtow do 
you expect the University to assume this cost after federal 
support is completed? 

While perhaps not in its current form, it is the inten- 
tion of the faculty in the School of Education to assume 
professional responsibility for its continuation. It is much 
easier for us to continue supporting it, since our com- 
ponents are the teacher education programs. The ele- 
mentary and secondary preparation programs at the Uni- 
versity will be those that arc developed through UPSTEP; 
therefore, they will have institutional support. We will 
not have competing programs that would draw of! re- 
sources. 

We will not be able to support TA's at the same 
level, because available money for the whole School of 
Education for teaching associate support is much lower 
than what we have through UPSTEP. I hope that we 
would have success in continuing to get specific kinds of 
training grants — those in discipline areas for teaching 
purposes. 



Oucstion: What chemises in the UPSTEP program do 
you ofUicipate or would yon encoiiniiic? 

1 think there must he more opportunity for students 
to pcrsoPLilizc the whole proecss — to denl more completely 
with the academic preparation for teaching beyond pointing 
out implications. There must be more meaningful integra- 
tion of Univcr.^rity study and direct involvement with 
learners in schools, I think microteaching sessions may 
be helpful early in the program and, with cnougli repeti- 
tion, students would get some kinds of insights into teach- 
ing the subject matter that are not otherwise available. 

Ouiistion: How do you tldnk UPSTEP teachers will he 
better prepared when they leave the University of Colo- 
rado to enter the teaching profession? 

I think the UPSTEP teachers will be better prepared 
in that the nature of their preparation is more appropriate 
than, say, the usual major in history. Th.ey are receiving 
a kind of academic training that has much greater utility 
when they teach young children. They will be better 
prepared in that they will have at least a passing acquaint- 
ance with a much larger range of materials and curricula 
available for instructional purposes. 

Much has been accomplished in a year. I hope that 
in the next couple of years there will be a better effort 
to bring about increased integration of academic and pro- 
icssional training and that there will be a greater emphasis 
oi": f -.panding possibilities and looking for something that 
Yvili enrich tlie preparation of teachers as an integrated 
thrust, placing emphasis on on logical structures of the 
individual facets of the program. 
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Oui-stion: Wliat was your motivation for i)CComing 
involved in UPSTEP persinudly? 

As far as personal involvement. I think the simplest 
answer is the importance of having the College of Arts 
and Sciences involved so that my involvement would be 
in an official capacity. I do have some personal concerns 
about teacher education, and it's not possible to divide . 
these up precisely as to where one's official actions stop 
and where one's personal actions begin. 

Ol'HST[On: A.^ the Dean of Art.s and Sciences, you 
could easily pass tiw involvement on to an Associate 
Dean or A.ssisiant Dean, and yet you haven t done iliat. 

My decision to get personally involved did stem from 
the fact that I have had some connection with teacher 
education in the past and a concern about it which I 
think led me to feel this was something that 1 wanted to 
do instead of assigning it to somebody else. 

The departments wanted to find common grounds 
where we could have some sympathy and support for the 
UPSTEP program. There was a fundamental restraint 
on this having to do with the nature of the subject 
matter which NSF was willing to support. This support 
traditionally has been with science and mathematics and, 
later, the social and behavioral sciences*. So we had two 
convictions from the outset: ( 1 ) a desire to promote one 
area which we* thought would have some impact on the 
secondaiy and elementary curriculum and (2) a need for 
those departments that would qualify to declare with NSF 
their convictions of support. in at least some areas where 
wc have people to add to that program. The obvious 
case here is political science rather than economics, be- 
cause there is a lot more government taught in secondary 
school than there is economics, but we thought wc had 
some things going for us in economics which would 
spread out^beUcr. At least we have social science which 
led us to go with economics. 

Question: Con you give us a brief overview of your 
background and involvement in teacher education? 

i suppose my personal involvement started when I 
decided to get a teacher's certificate as an undergraduate. 
I had thought about some other things in science and 
mathematics, and finally decided that teaching was some- 
thing that 1 might enjoy, so 1 went through a mathematics 
program in education. Personally, teaching has always 
been an important part of my professional interests. 

My involvement at this University is a very peculiar 
one; namely, I did my Ph.D. and started to look for a 
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job at i\ lime which was not (Jissiniilnr from the situation 
we liave now — jobs were searce. As I was looking around 
and getting pretty close to one, a research project opened 
up here. 1 was able to stay on as a postdoctoral research 
associate for a year. The next year, the chairman of the 
mathematics department offered me a position in the 
department involving the teaching of a special methods 
course and the supervision of stud^ent teachers. Then the 
academic year institute programs of NSF came along and 
I was asked to direct our program. I was involved in 
that for about four years as well as in a number of inservice 
summer institutes. In those years. I spent quite a bit of 
time with the Colorado Council of Teachers of N4athe- 
matics. In light of my personal background which has 
been very niuch involved in teaching, I was not at all 
reluctant to involve myself in UPSTEP. 

Question: Did you perceive UPSTEP as a vehicle jor 
institutional change at the University of Colorado? !j so, 
what changes did you foresee and how did you believe ihey 
would be inifylemented? 

I view UPSTEP as a vehicle for institutional change, 
and that is one reason why 1 was interested tn this. In 
view of my own history and involvement in teacher 
education at this university, I think I was somewhat 
aware of the need for some institutional change. One of 
the disappointments that t fcit about our academic year 
institute programs for teachers of high school science and 
matJiematics was that it was never perceived as part of 
the teacher education program of this university. We 
tried to involve some faculty members from the School of 
Education, but this seemed to be token representation from 
the other side of the fence. 1 felt that it was never per- 
ceived as anything more than a kind of peripheral sort of 
thing from Cic standpoint of teacher education. We had 
quite a bli of ip-»nact on the departments and got a lot 
of good involvement from subject matter people at that 
time, but it was quite an isolation and there was very 
little coordination with people interested in the psychology 
of learning and methodology. The emphasis was deliber- 
ately placed on subject matter preparation, because at that 
time preparation of science and mathematics teachers was 
abysmal on the subject matter side. The only means this 
institution had to prepare a high school teacher of mathe- 
matics, physics, or chemistry was through the School of 
Education. There was no other way, so this was one of 
the first changes I attempted — to provide a basis for 
subject matter preparation of mathematics teachers. Now, 
however, there is a broader point of view of what teach- 
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.>f my own history and involvement in teacher 
ion at this university, I think I was somewhat 
of the need for some institutional change. One of 
^appointments that I felt about our academic year 
te programs for teachers of high school science and 
matics was that it was never perceived as part of 
a.?her education program ot this university. We 

0 involve some faculty members from the School of 
itbn, but this seemed to be token representation from 
her side of the fence. 1 felt that it was never per- 

1 as: anything more than a kind of peripheral sort of 
from the standpoint of teacher education. We had 
a bit of impact on the departments and got a lot 
od involvement from subject matter people at that 
but it was quite an isolation and there was very 
:oordination with people interested in the psj'chology 
rning and methodology. The emphasis was deliber- 
ptaced on subject matter preparation, because at that 
preparation of science and mathematics teachers was 
nal on the subject matter side. The only means this 
jtion had to prepare a high school teacher of mathe- 
s, physics, or chemistry was through the School of 
Uion. There was no other way, so this was one of 
irst changes I attempted — to provide a basis for 
:t matter preparation of mathematics teachers. Now, 
ver, there is a broader point of view of what teach- 



ing and learning does involve, and T think this is a con- 
structive change. I definitely sav; UPSTEP as an opportu- 
nity to investigate, and promote broader concepts, of 
teacher preparation. 

Question: Could you give a imef overview of how the 
integrated Studies Department in Arts and Sciences hus 
created? What is the future of this Dei)artmenl? 

The history of the Department of integrated Studies 
goc':: back to about sometime during the 1 945-46 academic 
year when the faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences 
passed a requirement for the bachelor Oi arts degree, in- 
sisting on successful completion of four basic courses — 
physical science, social science, humanities, and biological 
science. This was a philosophical legislation, because the 
facilities were not there to do it. The idea was to move 
in tills direction with a commitment from the faculty to 
implement this definition of liberal arts education. 

I believe the humanities and the physical science 
courses were the first ones to be started. Around 1950, 
these two courses got off the ground; that is, thc^ were 
taught on a lecture basis, but involved peojile wijh this 
kind of commitmcjit. The social science course '^^"iind 
biological science course ^came along later in the 1950s. 

About 1961 Malcolm Corrcll came as the first di- 
rector of general education. This was not a dcpartmcn!:, 
but the idea was to coordinate these courses and develop 
other courses. The implementation of these course re- 
quiremenLS never did come to pass, because it never got 
involved enough in terms of funding and personnel. This 
finnlly-was-changcd to a departmental status about 1965 
— the Department of General Education. That continued 
for about three years. The nomenclature got confused 
with general education, and it was changed to Department 
of integrated Studies about three or four years ago. It is 
now a separate department with the responsibility for 
these basic courses which do fulfill some of the distribu- 
tion requirements. 

There has bocn a movement in humanities and, to 
some extent, in social science and physical science into 
upper division courses. There arc no majors in the de- 
partment; we do have a humanities major in the College 
which h'as the concern of many of the humanities people 
in Integrated Studies, but it's really not a departmental 
major. 

Question: What role do you see UPSTEP playing in 
Integrated Studies? 

I have had discussions with Aaron Sayvetz, suggest- 



ing the department should exercise more leadership in 
initiating general education programs or experimental 
programs through developments in teaching and so on. 
The department has acknowledged this in the past. 
Whether it will continue to do so, I don't know; a lot 
depends on the leadership that Aaron will bring to the 
department. It's hard for me to say why the movement has 
been so slow. Perhaps one reason is that the faculty 
members were members of regular academic departments 
who saw teaching as an opportunity to express their con- 
cern about education. But that was about as far as it went. 
The rest of their time was involved in a normal kind 
of departmental orientation. 

Question: So most people that came in to teach have 
appointments in other departments . . . 

This was the pattem until only five or six years ago. 
Because of the difficulty in running this thing with vol- 
unteer cooperation and contributions from departments, 
we started to form the department with positions of its 
own. This meant that there would be a teaching resource 
definitely available to the department to do these courses. 
So we now have a number of people full time in that 
department — some who are on split appointments and 
some who are still involved in the program. 

But in view of the new people coming in, we some- 
how have not developed within that department a feeling 
that this ought to be the locus of innovation. 1 don't 
know why this hasn't been the case. 

Question: Have you ever done any brainstorming about 
josterins interdisciplinary and cooperative work between 
scholars in the Arts and Sciences and those in the School 
of Education? I mention this because we started in 
UPSTEP a faculty/doctoral student seminar that provides 
for an exchange of ideas between these two groups. Ii 
is the first graduate level course that Integrated Studies 
has ever offered in there, and its potential is great. 

There is no question that the pattern of development 
is interdisciplinary. 1 look back just in the past year .-nd 
there are a number of interdisciplinary prograim lhat 
have come up, including UPSTEP. Almost evei7thing 
we are talking about is interdisciplinary — our environ- 
mental counselor, our geophysics — in fact, the Director 
of the Institute for Arctic and Alpine Research is interested 
in a multidisciplinary graduate program in geo-ecological 
something or other. The whole thrust of all of this is inter- 
departmental, and I see an important function for Inte- 
Q id Studies. 
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You must understand that the people in Integrated 
Studies, as in other departments, do not see themselves as 
flamboyant innovators. There is a strong feeling that 
their function is to build basic, introductory, interdiscipli- 
nary courses in the fundamental subdivsions of knowledge. 
I'm not sure this attitude should be abandoned, but there 
is an opportunity to do lots of things in Integrated Studies. 
One of the things that may account for this is that over the 
years the department has been a place where you put 
things when you don't knew v/here else to put them. This, 
I think, explains why many involved faculty members 
resist new plans; they've had all kinds of things thrown out 
at them. The most outlandish one was in 1962 when the 
Department of Home Economics was phased out and one 
or two of the faculty members were put in General 
Education for care and keeping. They have felt a little 
sensitive about being a dumping ground whenever there 
was no other place to put something or somebody. 

Question: Would you see UPSTEP being housed in 
the department in the future? The Science component 
now is firmly embedded there. 

I suppose my answer to that would be "yes" because 
that is the natural home for interdisciplinary studies. This 
may help the department get more involved, but, as you 
know, we've already had some problems with the extent 
to which the department feels responsible for this kind 
of activity. 1 think eventually we will have to come to a 
different kind of college-wide organization and we're 
moving very slowly in the direction right now. Within 
the past year we've already created a thing called the 
Division of Biological Sciences which happens to consist 
of nothing more than the two biology departments so far. 
Tve been pushing the same kind of concept during the 
last year with foreign languages and literatures and they're 
very reluctant to accept the notion of a more inclusive 
organization which would de-emphasize, but not elimi- 
nate, the current department designations. There may be, 
vfnderneath, some informal organizations, and I think the 
jjPSTEP interdisciplinary courses would fit into this 
broader division context. 

The problem that I would see now about Integrated 
Studies goes back u> the role of that department and of 
the faculty members. We've got good people, who make 
outstanding contributions to research, but in some ways 
they are different. Their mission is undergraduate teaching. 

Integrated Studies becomes a home for too much, 
which tends to take the responsibility for the 70 other 
departments. There may be no reasonable alternative in 



terms of time. But, to try to make Integrated Studies the 
academic home for a lot of this activity ultimately is the 
wrong model. I think we have to go in the direction of 
a broader division of social sciences which has the re- 
sponsibility for everything — everything from teaching re- 
medial courses for EOP students right up to the Ph.D. 
thesis. 

Question: What feedback do you get about UFSTEP 
jrom other comers of the University inchidin^ academic 
departments within the College of Arts and Sciences? 

Very little. Departments do not perceive themselves 
as playing a part in career development or in professionally 
oriented programs. Most arc committed to conveying 
their own speciality or advancing the knowledge of their 
discipline. If they affect the education of future teachers 
it is only through the students' coincidental exposure to 
their courses and subject matter. The extent to which 
departments within the College of Arts and Sciences take 
an interest in teacher education or any professional train- 
ing is on an individual basis. That is, some individual 
faculty members may have concerns in this direction. 

Question: // the National Science Foundation's conth- 
button to UPSTEP is about $200,000 per year, how do 
you expect the University to assume at least some of this 
cost after federal support is completed? 

1 don't believe that there is any expectation to main- 
tain that level; the key word there is some of the costs. 
The University is committed to supporting the ideas and 
development that UPSTEP has fostered during the fund- 
ing of the National Science Foundation. The funds were 
given largely for developmental work. As a result of 
UPSTEP, new courses have been developed at the Uni- 
versity, faculty members are devoting their teaching and 
other time to the growth of these ideas, and students are 
taking the courses. These effects are outgrowths of the 
program, and it is in this way that the University not 
only supports the UPSTEP idea but encourages its 
growth. I guess that you can say the University will 
assume the residual effects of what UPSTEP has ini- 
tiated. Obviously, there will need to be some cutbacks in 
the form of less developmental funds and fewer personnel 
such as teaching assistants. 

Question: What changes in the UPSTEP program do 
you anticipate or encourage? 

The biggest problem facing the program right now is 
the need for a swift and intelligent resolution of the Social 



Science component. By this, I mean not just getting the 
course settled on the hooks of some department and 
established as a catalog item, but rather shaping the nature 
of the program. It is true that the social science courses 
face obstacles far more difficult than those of the other 
components, but I suspect that the problem nms deeper 
than this- If the course is going to be relevant to the 
needs of future teachers, elementary and secondary alike, 
and if cooperation is going to take place between the social 
scientists and the educators concerned with teacher train- 
ing, then the structure and nature of this course will have 
to reflect those student needs. Jt is not enough that the 
course be well planned and prepared. This preparation 
ought to be the result of the collaboration by both social 
scientists and educators bringing their different perspec- 
tives to bear on the nature of the course. 

Another change or innovation related to but not 
necessarily coinciding with the UPSTEP program itself 
— and a change that I both anticipate and encourage — 
has to do with looking at the whole issue of teacher educa- 
tion at the University. The idea of a Center for Teaching 
and Learning has been suggested. This would be a joint 
enterprise bringing together people from around the Uni- 
versity concerned both with teacher education and the 
broader problem of teaching a* the University. I suspect 
that the Center for Teaching and Learning would serve 
as a ve.iicle to foster this type of introspection on our 
part. In effect, it would represent a spin-off frcm the 
UPSTEP concept. 
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